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HINTS FOR SIMPLE DECORA TION OF UN- 
ADORNED CITY APARTMENTS. 



IV. . 
t O far, we have described not the worst 
nor the best dwellings of the new 
quarter of New York. Our exam- 
ples have been chosen so as to show 
what may be done with the average 
flat or small house. But it would 
convey a wrong impression if we 
were to take no note of the numerous 
substantial, cheap, and pretty houses 
that have been built or are being built in the district in 
question. These will hardly disturb, in New York City, 




to overcome the defects of a badly-arranged one. And, 
as most of the occupants of this better class of houses 
will be tenants, and not owners, they come naturally 
within the scope of these articles. 

There is in One Hundred and Fifth Street a row of 
small brown-stone houses which are in some respects 
vastly superior to those before described. They have 
each a short hall, about fifteen feet by five, with vesti- 
bule, and a lath and plaster elliptical arch, across which 
a portiere can be hung to shut off the view of the stairs 
and large hall or living-room. The reception-room in 
each opens directly on the hall, and is fifteen by twelve 
feet in area and twelve feet high. It has a large square 
window divided into two lights with transoms. The liv- 
ing-room is fourteen by fourteen feet, with a six-inch 



is seventeen feet square, leaving out of account a small 
recess by which one enters from the stair-landing, and 
which is divided from the larger part of the room by an 
arch and from the closets belonging to both front and 
rear rooms by another. The obvious intention is that 
this little space, about eight feet square, should be cur- 
tained in by portieres hung on rods inserted at the spring 
of the arches. Thus shut off, it would serve as a sort of 
anteroom to the large bedroom. The rear room is 
smaller in both directions, space for the bath-room hav- 
ing been reserved out of it. The upper floor is divided 
into three rooms, the middle one of which is lit by a sky- 
light. Kitchen, heater arid store-room are in the base- 
ment, reached by a stair from the hall, by another from 
the dining-room, and by a flight of stone steps under the 




DECORATIVE PANEL. BY BOUCHER. 
(for suggestions for treatment, SEE I'AGE 47.) 



the general rule of bad workmanship, worse taste and 
high prices, but they will undoubtedly have an excellent 
effect throughout the country. It is the exceptional that 
is copied, provided it is properly introduced to the public ; 
and we mean to do our share in making known what is 
good as well as what is bad and indifferent in the latest 
developments of domestic architecture in New York. It 
is, besides, as often useful to point out how to take ad- 
vantage of a well-arranged interior as it is to show how 



chimney breast opposite the stairs. The dining-room is 
situated beyond, and it and the reception-room open into 
the living-room by sli ding-doors. The dining-room has 
a back stairs leading to a kitchen in an extension. 

The first floor has, in front, a bedroom with a shallow 
bay-window, the frame of which is of cast iron, and a 
smaller square window to one side, an arrangement 
which looks well on the exterior, but is a trifle awkward 
from within. It occupies the full width of the house and 



front stoop. Though the houses are of the usual length, 
no air or light shaft is introduced oris needed, the space 
which is generally given to a third room on the first floor 
being utilized in large closets and in the little anteroom 
just spoken of. The central hall is amply lit from the 
stairs, and by glass door-lights in the doors to the dining 
and reception-rooms. 

The treatment might be either in distemper or in 
Matted oils, the latter preferable because it resists damp 
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and may be cleaned 
with soap and water. 
A general warm tone, 
not too dark, should 
be used throughout. 
Nothing so takes 
away from any ap- 
pearance of space as 
a scheme involving 
different colors for the 
walls, ceilings, and 
floors of the several 
rooms of a house, 
and when the house 
is small, this becomes 
doubly important. 

We will assume 
that the tone chosen 
will be either pale 
olive or reddish 
brown, and that the 
stencilled ornament 
will be in darker and 
lighter tones of the 
same, with other 
colors when specified. 
The vestibule should 
have the lower part 
of the walls to the 
height of about four 
feet cased in stamped 
leather of a simple 
pattern and of a sin- 
gle color, a shade 
darker than that of 
the wall. This would 
cost from $16 to $20. 
There should be a 
deep frieze of conven- 
tional . ornament in 
two shades of the 
same color, and the 
ceiling might be 
treated with a pale 
tint of the same re- 
lieved by a few filets 
of a darker tone. A 
little gilding might be 
added in the orna- 
ment. The same 
treatment would 

answer for hall, stair- 
case, and large hall, 
or living-room; but 
in this last some gild- 
ing would be requi- 
site, or, instead, an 
application of silver 
leaf varnished in 
places to give the ef- 
fect of gold. This 
latter scheme would 
work particularly well 
with a general tone of 
light olive. 

The reception- 
room might be made 
the single exception 
from the general 
scheme, and might 
be treated in a much 
lighter key than the 
rest. The walls, how- 
ever, should not be 
left bare, but should 
have a light tint in dis- 
temper, or might be 
covered with French 
satin paper. The 
wood-work might be 
enamelled white, the 
mouldings picked out 
with gold. The ceil- 
ing should be treated 
in distemper, in cream 
and gold. If stained 
glass is used in the 
transoms of the win- 
dows/it should be 




principally in white 
and yellow opal and 
clear antique, with 
no strong colors ; or 
a window-screen of 
opalescent rings 

would answer rather 
better. The window- 
curtains, portieres, 
carpets, and furniture 
should all be in light 
colors. The little 
anteroom at the head 
of the stairs, curtain- 
ed off from the bed- 
rooms, might be fit- 
ted with a lounge, a 
jardiniere, and a few 
books. It will be 
found not the least 
useful bit of space in 
the house. The diffi- 
culty in treating the 
front bedroom is with 
the small square win- 
dow, which is total- 
ly unnecessary^ and 
which does not look 
well. It might be 
filled with a good 
piece of dark-toned 
stained glass, if that „ 
were not rather too 
expensive. Perhaps 
the best thing to do 
with it would be to 
fit the opening with 
a door, and use it as 
a closet for -things 
that should be kept 
in the light, and yet 
out of sight. It will 
have a better effect to 
hang the curtains for 
the large bay-window 
on a straight rod run- 
ning right across, 
than to fit them to 
each division of the 
bay. When thrown 
,open, they will form 
two heavy masses of 
drapery which will 
increase the apparent 
depth of the bay. 
The other rooms do 
not call for special 
treatment, and it is 
understood that the 
same general tone is 
used for all, if, indeed, 
the upper rooms do 
not remain white. 

\To be continued?) 
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What is known as 
" blue-zinc powder " 
or " zinc dust " is de- 
posited in the con- 
denser pipes leading 
from the retorts in 
the process of distill- 
ing zinc. Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Bosshawk, of 
Manchester, Eng- 
land, claims to have 
discovered that paints 
containing this pow- 
der have decided ad- 
vantages over other 
metallic paints of that 
character ; that "they 
have much more 
body than any other, 
and much greater 
preservative qualities 
against the action or 
influence of either salt 
air or salt water, and 
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are much more economical, as but one coating is required. 
In making the paint, the proportion of the zinc powder or 
dust to the other ingredients is varied according to the 
use- for which it is intended, and it may be used in 
paints as a substitute for white lead or white zinc, or zinc 
in any other form as now used." Mr. Bosshawk furnishes 
the editor of The Artist with the following recipes : " To 
make a drab paint : Four parts of whiting, eight parts 
of this zinc powder, and four parts of white lead are 
employed. The whiting, powder, and lead are intimately 
mixed and ground together, and incorporated with suita- 
ble oil and turpentine, and dried in the ordinary way. 
A fine olive green is made by using four parts of whit- 
ing, eight parts of zinc powder, and four parts of red 
ochre. These are intimately mixed by grinding, and in- 
corporated with a proper vehicle and drier in the ordi- 
nary manner. A brown color, suitable for ironwork, is 
produced by using eight parts of whiting, four parts of 
zinc powder, and four parts each of red ochre and black 
ochre. The process is just the same." 



its folds masses of roses, a design exquisite in conception 
and in execution. The other is of changing brown plush 
simply finished with a cord of twisted plush and gold, 
and across it, as a frieze, pendant, double folds of narrow 



METAL IN TAPESTRY PAINTING. 



FOR backgrounds or illuminations in gold, there are 
three ways of procedure. One may mix in varnish 
(mastic) a sufficient quantity of bronze powder of the 
hue desired, and apply it like any color, except that it 
must be used rather thick. But, though metallic tints, 
so obtained, may be used to paint over, they are better 
applied at the last moment, over the other painting. 
Colored varnishes may be used, and the ordinary liquid 
colors, with the varnish and the bronze, and it is in this 
way that the most delicate effects are obtained. 

The canvas may also be covered in whole or in part, 
with gold leaf, or Dutch metal, which work had better 
be given to a' capable gilder. Or silver or tin leaf may 
be used, to be given a golden tone by an application of 
a special varnish, called gold varnish. The tone of this 
may be modified by an addition of a little rose or yellow 
or brown varnish. Very beautiful effects may be ob- 
tained on silver leaf by leaving parts uncovered by the 
varnish. The work will then appear as if both gold and 
silver had been used, but tin will not answer for this 
purpose, both because of its poor tone, and because it 
tarnishes badly. Dutch metal, too, should be avoided if 
it is not to be completely covered with varnish. 

None of these processes is absolutely safe for work 
which is to be pliable, for portieres, curtains, or the like. 
The bronze powders are liable to be shaken out of the 
folds, and, mixed in the air of a room they would be 
taken into the lungs. Leaf metal, on the other hand, 
will crack and scale off in such circumstances. But if 
the tapestry is to be applied to a panel, or otherwise kept 
quite flat, there is no inconvenience in the use of metal 
in either shape. In the same case, oil paints, mixed with 
spike oil, or turpentine, may be used over a gold ground 
along with the regular tapestry colors. 



A DAINTY DRA WING-ROOM. 



The extreme deiicacy of the scheme of color of a 
drawing-room just completed by the firm known as 
" The Associated Artists" can only be compared to the 
peculiar beauty of the opal. The dado is in panels of 
cloth of gold washed over with greenish tints through 
which the value of the gold appears. The panels are 
framed in a pale brownish toned plush, and above is a 
border of cloth of gold framed in like manner. This 
border is broken with greenish iridescent tints which 
serve as a background for dogwood flowers and leaves, 
decoratively treated, and making in the ensemble a band 
of changing color. The wall space above is covered 
with a creamy, brocaded silk bordered with a narrower 
band of color, again the cloth of gold and dogwood. 
The ceiling is entirely overlaid in silver. Starting from 
the cornice a decorative treatment of dogwood is carved 
out in color for two feet, and a foot farther it has melted 
away imperceptibly and is lost in the silver ground. ^ 

Amid all this delicate color is the mantelpiece of onyx 
and the fire facings of pale blue glass tiles. The win- 
dow curtains are of a superb pale blue fabric, the design 
of which is taken from strings of Moorish coins, 
the only decoration being a deep latticed heading of 
strips of the pale brown plush, made with the needle, 
from which depend heavy strands of pale brown silk 
threads. One of the portieres (already described in 
The Art Amateur) has a festooned gold net. holding in 




WROUGHT-IRON KNOCKER. 

ITALIAN WORK OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

plush fastened down with gold cord, and swinging from 
each end long meshes of silk thread. 

The furniture of the room repeats the tints in white 
and gold framework, and cushions of pink, and of the 
same design as the curtains with coins, metal woven on 
pale blue ground. 



One of the indications which M. Chesneau, the 
French critic, finds of the decadence of art in his own 
country is that painters and sculptors will not, unless 
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under compulsion, paint and carve for decorative pur- 
poses. He reminds them that the great masters of the 
past, even in comparatively recent limes, had no such 



pride : " Raphael did not refuse to decorate the Vatican 
with arabesques, or Diirer and Holbein to make designs 
for the goldsmiths, armorers and printers of their day. 
In the French school this variety and fertility of occupa- 
tion was a tradition even so late as the beginning of this 
century. Delaune and Ducerceau were the equals of 
the most famous court painters, but they produced dec- 
orative designs for architects, sculptors and goldsmiths, 
gunsmiths, tapestry workers, cabinet workers and pot- 
ters. At the very height of the French classic period 
Poussin drew, in imitation of the antique, trophies of 
arms for triumphal arches and scrolls ' from Roman 
bas-reliefs. Le Sueur painted for a private mansion 
(Hotel Lambert) some panels and mythological figures 
to ornament the walls and ceilings. Among the exten- 
sive collection of drawings by Le Brun at the Louvre, 
not the least interesting are his sketches for the King's 
tapestries and silver plate and the groups he composed 
for the great fountains at Versailles, which were ex- 
ecuted by a whole crowd of artists of mark, Audran, 
Leclerc, De Seve, Migliarini, Bonnemer, Testelin, and 
B. Yvart, Tubi and Coyzevox, etc. Sculptors of distin- 
guished merit, such as Puget and Caffieri, pift more 
inventiveness into the decoration of his Majesty's ships 
of war than in the composition of their finest groups. 
And Gillot, Watteau, Boucher, and before them the three 
Coypels (father and sons) lavished their most graceful im- 
aginings on the bewitching inventions — a happy medley 
of Chinese and grotesque designs with figures — which 
for a whole century served to decorate the piers of 
ladies' boudoirs, or were framed in mouldings above the 
doors, painted on spinets and screens. The tradition 
survived down to the time of Percier and Prud'hon, 
who did not think it beneath his dignity and genius to 
design a whole suit of furniture for the first Empress, 
and the King of Rome's cradle ; and in these designs 
we can plainly trace the poetic grace and tender refine- 
ment that characterize his most perfect larger works." 



The Dutch bric-a-brac dealers, it appears, have 
abandoned Chinese porcelains for miniatures, cane 
handles, bits of old Sevres, and Dresden. The article is 
" sick," as the expert, M. Eudel, puts it. One would not 
suppose so from the prices brought by some pieces of 
the Brinkley and Morgan collections. But then, most 
of these were quite exceptional, and, in the first-men- 
tioned collection, many pieces had an historical and 
scientific as well as an artistic value, and were well au- 
thenticated. It is undoubtedly true that Oriental objects 
of all sorts, unless of extraordinary merit, are growing 
cheaper and cheaper. It is another illustration of the 
old rule in matters of curiosity and speculation that, as 
soon as the demand brings forth an abundant supply, 
the demand ceases. 



BITS IN THE TIFFANY HOUSE. 



The exterior of the Tiffany house has excited more comment 
since its construction than any other new house in this city. It 
has been variously supposed to be a fortress, a brewery, an " in- 
stitution/' an aesthetic warehouse, and an apartment house. 
The latter touches nearest to the truth, for it has been finally de- 
termined that, except those to be occupied by Mr. Louis C. Tif- 
fany, the apartments are to be let, and Mr. Henry Villard has 
been the first to secure rooms. But no matter what the destiny 
of the remarkable building, there is no doubt that its foreign and 
aggressive aspect gives a certain architectural interest to the part 
of the town where it rears its frowning turrets to the heavens. 
The style — if one can be assigned it — may be called Bavarian 
Renaissance. The building is of brick specially designed for it — 
brick long, broad, and scarcely half the height of ordinary brick ; 
dark brown and mottled in color, brick which, despite its sombre 
aspect in the mass, has been found to possess decorative qualities, 
and is much used in interiors. There is a decidedly fortress-like 
appearance to the entrance which reminds one of the strongholds 
of the Middle Ages where men of rival factions would cross swords 
fiercely in the streets and then retreat to a place of safety like that 
afforded by the great iron gate which closes in the courtyard 
around which the Tiffany house is built. Passing under a stone- 
bound arch protected by a handsome iron e^ili, which works per- 
pendicularly, and during the day hang": *"rom above like a fringe, 
you find a door at the side, and go up a curving stairway of red 
marble framed in from abc-re' Dy panels of perforated carving in 
Moorish designs, cut in red stone. The transition from this warm- 
toned shadowy inc^^sure to the cold, glaring splendor of the main 
hall is more striking than agreeable. 

S * * 

y * 

White and gray marble is used profusely in the main hall. 
Never did marble seem colder or grayer. The coldness is mitigat- 
ed somewhat by the brown, silver-stencilled panels of the wall 
which it frames— although the colors seem scarcely related— and 
above is a frieze of water-green glass tiles. A little stairway of 
marble leads from the landing to a sheltered nook undt>- the as- 



